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ABSTRACT 

This study involved the use of group process 
techniques in meetings at which parents and teachers were encouraged 
to esepress their feelings, frustrations, needs and expectations^ The 
two hypotheses tested wore: (1) parents participating in the 

encounters will evidence mote direct concern for their children's 
preschool education and more favorable attitudes toward Hoad Start 
than those not attending such meetings; and (2) that the children of 
parents participating will score higher on tests of language 
performar ;e and information acquisition than children of parents not 
attending* The study included two Head Start classes iJivolving 30 
black, rtex ican- Amer ica n, and Anglo children* The children were 
pretested and posttestod with the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
Caldwell Preschool Inventory and Situational Test of Competence 
{ rail- neas ure) • Parents were tested with Parents Expectations for 
Achievement of children in Head Start (PEACH), Paronts Attitudes 
Toward Hoad Start (PATHS) , and the ’*How I Feel'* measure of 
alienation* Demographic data was also collected and parents and 
teachers completed the Situation Test of Competence as they expected 
the child to respond. Results of the study showed that only the 
second hypothesis tested was supported* (Author/AJ) 
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INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PARENI S-AS-TEACHERS^ 

Carolyn Stern, Joseph Edwards, and June Marshall 

FrOm its very inception, the Head Start program has maintained that 
parent participation must be an integral ingredient in successful inter- 
vention with preschool disadvantaged children. Not only are parents to 
be given job opportunities to advance their vocational skills, but they 
must become actively involved as educational agents with their own children. 

While the emphasis on the educational role of the parent now comes as 
soniewiiat uf an innovation, in actuality it is but a return to a relationship 
which prevails in many animal species and in primitive cultures. Histori- 
cally, the purveyor of sex-appropriate skills, knowledge, and traditions has 
customarily been the parent or parent substitute of the same sex as the 
child being taught. With increased urbanization and the institutionalization 
of education under school systems, the authority of the parent-as-teacher has 
dwindled away. This is particularly true in poverty families, where disin- 
tegration of familial relationships is more apt to occur than in the affluent 
home. Although no longer the sole source of the child's knowledge of his 
cultural heritage, the middle class parent still maintains the role of 
teacher, though in many cases this function may be carried out in the form 
of what Strodtbeck (1964) has called a "hidden curriculum." 

The important differences in teaching styles of mothers from different 
socioeconomic levels have been carefully studied, and the many-faceted im- 
pacts of these differences are well documented. Baldwin (1969), Baldwin 
(1970), Baldwin & Frank (1969), Brophy (1969), Brophy, Hess, $ Shipman (1966), 
Datta & Parloff (1967), Heinicke (1968), Hess (1968), Hess (1969), Hess & 
Shipman (1965, 1967, & 1968), Kagan (1969), Ortar & Carmon (1969), Sigel, 
Fheher, & Olmsted (^968), Swift (1968), Tulxin Kagan (1970), and Williams 
(1968) are but a few of the many references which may be cited supporting 
the position that there are indeed serious differences in the styles with 
whicli mothors interact cognitively with their children. The work of Hess 
& Shipman is of course basic in this area. Longitudinal data from a study 
begun in 1962 are now available, relating many facets of maternal cognitive 
styles and children's achievement in school. There seems little room for 
doubt that maternal behavior and the physical environment of the home do 
influence the child's early cognitive and academic development. Baldwin 
& Frank (1969) found more syntactic complexity in their group of Washington 
Square mothers, compared to Harlem mothers. Gordon (1970) reported a signi- 
ficant relationship between language ability and ethnicity and socioeconomic 
status*, she concluded that programs to alleviate poverty and to teach mothers 
how to teach their children were both of vital importance in eliminating the 
linguistic disadvantage of poverty children. 



Of the many staff members who made important contributions, special 
thanks should go to Ailecn Gaal, Marta Steiner, and Daniel Beccera. 
Also, the parents, teachers, aides, group leaders, and delegate agency 
personnel should be specially commended for their cooperation. 
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In pa^tKc/’a^, the ’^^ng^jage the mothe*^ secfois to be a critical 
va<iab^e Using an ent^-e^y di^^e^ert ethnic sample, O^^tar & Carmon's 
1969 investigation the interdependence between quahty of the mother's 
speech, he*" soc lo-cuH^-'a 1 background, and her children's level of 
inte'^ 1 igence was h^gh^y soppo'tive ot findings in similar^ studies with 
pove'^ty children in this country While Tuikin & Kagan (1970) found little 
social class d’^^e^ence m mother's' nonverbal behavior, there were dramatic 
differences ’n a variety o* verba^ beha lo^s, These authors also commented 
on differences in va-ue systems, and noted that working class mothers seem- 
ed to lack conMdence ^n the' ability to influence the development of their 
children Kagar (^969) pointed out that m order to maximize the potential 
development of thei' children it wouM be iiriportant to teach lower class 
mothers to become e*’ective change -agents m thei^ children's lives- 

Hunt P97M p-esonts ccn^'nrmg e.’dence of the interrelationship be- 
tween inte*‘igen:e and e^pe^'en'e. po’ntmg out that diffe-'ences m child 
•'earing practices ac'oss -amicus cuUu'es have produced a wide range in 
measured I Q He a'so c’tes numerous studies which pomt up the many areas, 
nutrition, health, language, cogmt>.e development, in which children of 
the poor, irrespective of 'ace, sutfe- deficits associated with their im- 
pov/erished envwonment Agam the advocacy is for parent education 
prog-'ams, m this case, the Parent Child Centers- 

Many experiments ha^e demonstrated the ef f ect i veness of interventions 
involving a pa-ent education component. Conceding that attempts of 
psychologists and social workers to imp'Ove the chi Id-rearing practices of 
poverty mothers through workshops, lectu-'es, counseling have usually 
failed to improve either mothers O' children, Hunt reports several inter- 
ventions which do show p-^omise '•n both areas- The work of Gray, Klaus 
MiHe"", & fo'reste^ (1966), Ka-^nes, Studiey, Wnght, & Hodgins (1968), and 
Badge'- (1968) a'e discussed at length Hunt's listing is far from exhaus- 
tive ‘fhe^? d'o many others, to* example . Adkins & Herman (1968, 1970), 
Barbrack ( 9^01, Ba'brack & HoMon (1970), Boger & Bee-'y (1970), Boger, 
Kuipers, & Bee-y (’969), Bra??*ei & Terre” (1963), BusheH & Jacobson 
('968), Ha tman M966), Hayes & Dembo P970), Jacobs & Pierce-Jones (1969), 
Kamil & Radin ( 1967 ), McCa”hy (19681, Mcine-ney ( 1967), Meier ( 1970), 
O'Piela C968), Orhan (’968), Weika't & Lambif (1967), and Wohlfo-d (1968), 
aH have ca-”ed out studies which demonstrate the va^ue of teaching 
pa'ents tc teach the”* chi*d''en In F’o'‘da, the Gordon Pa-'ent Education 
Mode’ has been adopted fc- Foi'ow Through and *s be ng wide'y implemented. 
(Cf Go'don, '969, ’97Q; Go-don & t^uinagh, '969; and Jester, 1969). 

At UClA, the Ea”y Childhood Research Cente'- has ca^'^ed out a series 
of experiments to te.sf the h^po^hes’s that one way to he'p children become 
mo^e ready to cope with schoo’ tasks is to p' 0 -‘de pa'ents w’th mater»als 
and terhn'Ques sc fhaf fhey wil'i become mo’e etiectue teache'S ot their 
cwn ch”d en A br'et p''ot test (Sfe*n, ’96’1 ot the materials and pro- 
cedures de.e'cped a’ the UCIA-ECRC p'Oduced suM’cientiy encouraging 
resuMs to wa'-'ant a mc'e extended 'n.est igat 'on In (he second study 
(Ste'n, Gaa', Goetz, Da-^s, & Kitano, 1968), th-ee methods of wo'kmg 
with parents we'e compa'ed w^th Head pcpu'at.ions For one group 

of ch”d'en, the teache' p'esented the 'nst r j:t ’ona’ mate m’s to the 
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parents in meetings at school, and taught them to use these materials at 
home; they also used the same materials in the classroom. The second 
and third groups used these materials either at home or at school; the 
fourth group had the regular Head Start program without any intervention. 

The effects of the intervention, which lasted less than three months, 
demonstrated significant improvement in language ability when the parents 
used the materials at home. In addition, there was a trend toward de- 
crease in alienation on the part of the parents. The group in which the 
teacher implemented the materials showed no comparable change. 

A basic premise of this study had been that the classroom teacher 
should be the one to work with the parents, to increase their ability to 
reinforce and stimulate motivation for school achievement in their children. 
Howeve-^, there was a wide disparity in the facility with which the indivi- 
dual teachers carried out this assignment. Although they all seemed to be 
equally enthusiastic about the project, only one of the four teachers 
actually followed the guidelines set down for the experimental procedure 
or made any effort to maintain attendance at the weekly parent meetings. 

Other lines of research at UCLA-ECRC had Indicated that many of the 
teachers of preschool children did not place the same value on acquisition 
of academic skills as did the parents of these children, or the teachers 
in the elementary grades. In other words, there seemed to be a consider- 
able lack of consensus among preschool teachers, elementary school teachers, 
and parents as to what were the major priorities in the education of these 
children. To explore this question further, the next study (Stern, Kitano, 
Gaal, Goetz, & Ruble, 1970) was designed ^o determine what competencies, 
characteri sties , and qualities parents and teachers value and wish to 
inculcate in young children, and to test whether group discussions would 
produce a greater degree of understanding, with a lessening in alienation 
on the part of the parents and in the discrepancy between th'j goals of 
preschool and kindergarten teachers. 

In the initial meetings with the teachers it became evident that 
there was a great resistance, especially on the part of the kindergarten 
teachers, to including the parents in the group meetings. It was therefore 
decided to have separate parent and teacher meetings, with the hope that after 
a while the two groups would want to meet together. Unfortunately , by the 
time the teachers were ready to accept the parents as participants in their 
del iberations, most of the parents had stopped coming and their interest 
in the meetings could not be revived. 

Even as the attendance of the parents diminished, the involvement of 
the teachers increased over the intervention period. In the course of 
the communication between the preschool and kindergarten groups the anti- 
cipated discrepancy in goals seemed to be largely semantic. All teachers 
valued the emphasis on the development of the individual child, but the 
kindergarten teachers insisted that this was impossible under their over- 
worked conditions, double sessions, and administrative restr ictions . 
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Parenthet’ca^^y, U should be noted that the question ot goal dis- 
crepancy between the educational establishment and the community has 
also been the subject of extensive investigation by other researchers. 
Wilder (1968) at the Columbia University Bureau of Applied Research has 
published a two-volume »^epo<t which treats with the goals of education 
as perceived by mothers, teachers, and students, and relates many of the 
problems of role strain, a^ienat^on, and deviant behavior among high 
school students to the senous lack of co-^respondence in this critical 
area. Also, the pa^'ent interview used in the nr^tional evaluation of 
Head Start has provided data fo'^ many studies which discuss parental 
aspirations and expectations fo^ the educational futu^^e of their children. 
(Cf. Hervey, 1968, and Rodman & Voydanoff, 1969 ) 

There was one majo-^ area of disagreement between the two teacher 
groups in the pa-^ent- teacher study (Stern et ai., 1970) Th^'oughout 
their meetings, the^^e was neve'' much eage'^ness tci get involved with 
parents, especially on the pa-'t of the kindergarten g-^oup While admit- 
ting the potential value of parents as ciass'-oom aides, these teachers 
did not feel that they had euhe-^ the time O'" the skills necessary to 
assume the task of t^aimng parents to assume a pa^^aprofessional role. 

The problems invoHed in the training of parents havr^ been dis- 
cussed in many of the studies p-^eviously cUed. In addition, the ques- 
tion of parent education has been the major focus in many other research 
efforts. The Child Study Association of Amenca has carried out a 
curriculum training program fo-^ parent pa'^ticipation in Head Start ( 1967) 
and has also issued a report on its three-year project for training 
social workers in parent g^'Oup leadership (1965). Auerbach (1968), 

De Franco (1968), Moore & Stout (1968), Roberts (1966), Smith (1968), and 
Waider (1968) have contributed a va-^iety of meaningful insights into pro- 
cedures tor improving the quality of parental communication with their 
children. However, supporting the position of Hunt (1971), Shaw & Rector 
(1968) note that the-^e may be iittie correspondence between the parents' 
enjoyment of the g'^oup experience and the benefits they gain from it in 
terms of the»r ability to improve the educational competence of the^r 
chi Idren. 

Resca'^ch in pa'^ent participation seems to be demonstratirg the same 
type of findings whirh have been repeatedly supported in studies com- 
paring va'^ious preschool cur»'cuia^ approaches. In essence, while most 
types of preschoo’ pi'og^ams have some degr^ee of impact on children, those 
which are most structu-^ed, with clearly stated objectives, produce the 
greatest measurable gain*; ’n the acquisition of academic skPis Simi- 
larly, where pa-'ent p'^ograms provide SpeC’f’C training in instructional 
techniques for the ut 1 ’^^ation of matena’s and events to foster cogni- 
tive development, chi^ren have been shown to improve significantly m 
these areas. In addition, man) parents from environments w^th a h'story 
of generations of unemployment have become motivated to enter meaningful 
careers within the f’e'd oi early educal'on 

However, for the beneficial effects of parent education to occur, 
there must be active involvement in and pa»^ental support for the program. 
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For many reasons it has been extremely difficult to obtain the full parent 
participation upon which Head Start has been predicated. The study report- 
ed here was still another attempt by the UCLA-ECRC to investigate procedures 
for enlisting parental involvement in education programs aimed at maximizing 
their effectiveness as educational agents. The design of the study involved 
the use of group process techniques in meetings at which parents and teach- 
ers would be encouraged to express their feelings and frustrations as well 
as their needs and expectations. As a result of this interaction, it was 
hoped that the parents would become more aware of their own capabilities 
and take increased responsibility for providing educational experiences 
for their children. 

Two hypotheses were tested: 

1. Parents who participate in parent-teacher encounters v/111 
evidence more direct concern for their children's pre- 
school education and more favorable attitudes toward 
Head Start in general than parents of children in Head 
Start who do not attend such meetings; 

2 . Children of parents who participate in these parent- 
teacher groups will score significantly higher on tests 
of language performance and information acquisition than 
cfn’ldren whose parents do not participate. 

Method 

Subjects 

The entire population of four Head Start classes in the Los Angeles 
area were involved in the study, using a replication design. The first 
comparison consisted of Lwo classes at the same site; the second comparison 
was comprised of two classes, each at a separate site. Unfortunately, the 
ethnic composition of the two populations differed considerably. At the 
first site there were 25 Black children, four Mexican-American , and one 
Anglo; in the other two classes there were 16 Mexican-American children, 
many of whose parents could speak but little English, and only four Black 
and four Anglo children. 

Although the two experimental and control classes were originally 
intended to provide at least the minimum number of replicates required 
for testing treatment effects wit'^i intact classes, it soon became apparent 
that the two sets of contrasted classes consisted of 1 inguistically-different 
populations. Because of this basic difference, initiation of treatment with 
the two experimental classes diverged from the very outset. Each of the 
paired classes is therefore discussed separately in this report. Replica- 
tion #1 represents the experimental class at the site where the parent meet- 
ings were implemented; Replication identifies the experimental class at 
which all efforts to establish a parent group were unavailing, and the 
meetings were discontinued. Control 1 and Control 2 represent the corres- 
ponding cont*"ol class for each replication. 
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Crite«^ion Measu^^es 



All the ch^icJi^en were pretested, using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test as a measure of ’nteliectua^ ability and the Caldwell Preschool 
Inventory as an index of information acquisition In addition, all the 
children were given the Situational Test of Competence (STC), an experi- 
mental measure intended to get at the child's sense of his own compe- 
tence in a variety of social and problem solving situations. 

With the pa^'ents, several interview protocols and attitude inventories 
were used. In a home visit, a communUy aide obtained demog^^aphic informa- 
tion which was entered on the UCLA-ECRC Biodata Fo^^m. Parents were also 
asked to fill in the "How I Feel" scale, a measu'^e of alienation; the 
Parent Attitudes Toward Head Sta«'t (PATHS); and the Parents Expectations 
for Achievement of Chiid-^en in Head Start (PEACH), ’fhe responses on these 
instruments were used as the basis for initiating discussion and planning 
activities for the group meetings 

Posttesting was ca<'Med out only at the first ccmpanson site, where 
the treatment had been implemented. It was felt that since the treatment 
had been discontinued after the six poorly-attended meetings, it would be 
pointless to expect to find any differences between the second pair of 
experimental and control chesses; if differences we>"e found, these could 
obviously not be attributed to the particular intervention vanabie being 
investigated. 

Ho personal data on the teacher's, no^ information about teaching 
styles or classroom activities, were collected. However, the teachers 
were asked to select the two children in their* classes who, in thei» 
opinion, had the strongest positive and negative feelings about themselves, 
and to fill in the Si"C as they would expect each child tc respond; parents 
were also asked to indicate how they thought their children would see 
themselves in the various situations port'^ayed on the test 

ProcedU' e 



The first three months of the study were spent in discussions with 
delegate agency -'jp* ^sentat 'ves, selection of sites, hiring of personnel 
and development of instrumentation Community representat i ves were en- 
gaged to visit parents and arrange fo' them to attend the g^oup meetings. 
These aides also assisted in obtaining responses to the various instru- 
ments used with the parents Research assistants f^'om the ECRC staff 
administered the tests to the children m all four classes 

Rep lication On the recommendation of the Delegate Agency Head 
Start Coo-'dinatos the agenry social worker was employed as the g'^oup 
leader. The first meeting was attended by the teache^ o^ the experimental 
class, the group leader, the pr'oject supervisor from the UCLA-ECRC staff, 
and a social wo-'k aide; n’ne of the ^5 families were represented At this 
initial session, the primar'y objective was to convince the parents that 
these meetings were to reflect their own interests and concerns about the 
education of their children Howeve-^, few of the parents were wiUmg to 
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speak up> and those who did made only favorable comments about Head Start. 
They were unwilling to express any criticism of the curriculum and did not 
feel that their opinions should be solicited in this area since they felt 
incapable of making any direct contribution to the education of their own 
children either >:t school or at home. As the parents began to feel more 
at ease, they became willing to talk about their feelings, and items from 
the alienation scale were used as springboards into sensitive areas.. For 
instance, one meeting was devoted to a discussion of conflicts between 
partners in an inter-racial marriage, and the emotional problems faced 
by the child of such a marriage. (Cf. Bell, 1967.) 

Topics covered in the first three meetings were primarily concerned 
with affective relationships, iricluding questions of discipline, appropri- 
ate ways of handling anger, boundaries between love and over-protection , 
children's attitudes about themselves, their color, sex, and ability to 
cope with peers and school experiences, (See Appendix A for list of topics.) 

One of the items on the PATHS asked whether Head Start teachers 
sent materials home for parents to use with their children; most of the 
replies indicated that this was not being done but that it should be. 
Coupling this with responses to items on the PEACH, which indicated a high 
priority placed on the learning of academic skills, the non-directive 
"counseling'' approach was dropped in ^avor of more structured meetings. 

Wifi the fourth session, the project supervisor began to introduce some 
of the materials which had been developed by t!;e ECRC as part of tne 
Preschool Language Project (Stern, 1967). These consi:ted of booklets 
containing language modeling stories, math concepts, etc. Since the 
parents had been encouraged to bring their children to the meetings, it 
was possible to demonstrate the use of the materials and involve the 
parents directly in the teaching role. The actual teaching episodes pro- 
vided the basis for the presentation of i^'Structional techniques such as 
cueing, asking leading questions, and supplying informational feed-back 
as well as praise and encouragement. In addition, parents were encour- 
aged to d'seuss how the weekly lessons could be extended and enlarged 
upon at home. In these interactions parents were often oble to devise 
exciting ways to utilize commonplace objects to reinforce lessons on 
shapes, numbers, letters, etc. 

By the 10th meeting, parent enthusiasm for the program had developed 
to the point that they were eager to have the meetings continue beyond 
the scheduled termination date for the research study. Fortunately, in 
the same neighborhood there was another program with a very similar objec- 
tive. This project. More Opportunities Via Education (MOVE) was concerned 
with establishing g»^oups of parents interested in fostering their chil- 
dren's education. A representati ve from this group was invited to attend 
the last meeting and several of the parents of the experimental group 
subsequently became Involved with Project MOVE. 

Replication After the pretesting, when it was learned that the 
majority of the families in the second experimental class were non-English 
speakers, an attempt was made to find a bilingual group leader instead of 
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the one o<^iginai’y assigned who spoke only English A Mexi can-Amei^ican 
sociologist agreed to take on the ro^e of group leader, but requested that 
a friend of his, who was an experienced Head Start administrator and communi- 
ty leader, share the responsibility. 

It was the opinion of these two professional Chicano community organiz- 
ers that the parents would be very hesitant to express their true feelings 
about the Head Start teacher or curriculum in front of the Anglo teacher. 
Instead, it was suggested that the social wo^k aMe, who had a good rappo't 
with the families at the site, should attend Because of the delay due to 
staffing problems, the first meeting did not take place until the middle 
of the fifth month. In sp'te of this late start, there was st’li sufficient 
t'^me to have the meetings called for in the study. However, two events 
occurred at this first meeting which ultimately ''esuMed m the dec's^on 
to abandon the replication 

Unknown to any of the project staif, one of the most active and vocai 
of the mothers present was very much disliked by the other parents When 
she began takmg a dominant role, attempting to coerre the attendance of 
the other parents, she succeeded in alienating several who had attended 
the first meeting. Even more disastrous was the tack taken by the group 
leaders. Although the project supervisor had spent several hours explain- 
ing that the purpose of these meetings was to help parents deve'op their 
skills as educational agents with their children, the group leade- used 
the meeting as a forum to instigate political involvement in community 
decision-making processes- The third meeting was a fiasco. Since only 
the officious parent and her sycophant appeared, there were three times 
as many p^^oject staff as parents 

At this point it was clear that drastic measures would ha^e to be 
taken. In spite of the fact that no bilingual group leaders could be 
found to replace the original ones, the ser^.ices of these two professionals 
were terminated. An ECRC staff member, with a Chicano un’vers'ty student 
as translator, attempted to bring the meetings back to their original 
educational objective. Excluding the teacher had obviously been an erro^, 
since the parents definitely wanted to be able to discuss behavior prob- 
lems and other relevant questions with her. Thus the first inportant 
change in tactics was to invite the teacher to the meetings Also, the 
parents of the children in the experimental class were visited by the new 
group leader and the Spanish-speaking student and advised of the change 
in program focus. Discussions of behavior pi^obiems, curriculum, and fhe 
learning process would be mo<e relevant m a direct conf^'ontation of 
parents and teacher. Also there was some basis to bel'eve that the 
teacher, serving as a strong authority figure, would provide increased 
incentive for attending the meetings. 

To maximize the comparability of the two experimental classes, the 
same educational materia-s, stories, and concept exercises were trans- 
lated into Spanish and presented to the children at the meetings. Sim*'- 
lariy, ;lie parents were invited to participate ’n thes^ instruction'^’ 
episodes, and to contribute then own 'deas ♦c eMbo*atirg and expanding 
the concepts through the utilization o* commonplace mater'a’s Because 
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there were so few parents at the fourth meeting, the staff members visited 
the families who had not been present, demonstrated the use of the materi- 
als and ur^ed attendance at the next meeting. 

Under these new conditions the project continued for a fifth and 
sixth meeting. However, parent involvement continued to be uncertain 
and sporadic, and the group never really coalesced. Although each week's 
new approach succeeded in increasing attendance at the next meeting, the 
letters, phone calls, and home visits began to seem oppressive to the 
parents. Jn the light of the continued limited parent response, the 
meetings were discontinued. No posttesting was carried out, either with 
parents or children. 



Results 

The demographic description of the total population is presented in 
Table 1. Even though a Spanish-speaking community representative was 
employed to visit the homes and fill in the data on the various proto- 
cols, it was impossible to obtain the cooperation of three of the 
Mexican-American parents and hence the data on only nine families are 
included for the experimental class in Replication ^2. As indicated 
earlier, the major difference between the two pairs of classes was In 
terms of ethnicity. 

The pretest scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test for 
the first experimental and control classes (Table 2) indicate that 
these two groups were basically from the same population. This was 
also true of the second control class where the mean l.Q. was 87.0, 

S.D. 16.4, N=13; the mean for the second experimental class, including 
all 14 children was 57.9, S.D. 32.3. However, six of the children had 
been reported as having very little facility with the English language. 
When their scores were excluded from the calculations the mean l.Q. for 
the second experimental class was 81.5, S.D. 19.7. All the pretest PPVT 
scores are thus very similar to those found with other groups of English- 
speaking Head Start children in this area. 

For Replication ^1, although there were no reliable differences 
between the experimental and control classes on the posttest (Table 3), 
the experimental group showed reliable pre-post gains (t=2.73, p<.05) 
whereas the control group did not (t=0.90). A dependent t-test on the 
gain scores for the experimental group was 9.62, p<.00l, and for the 
control group 1.82, p<.05. The significance c.- the difference in gains 
between the tvfo groups was t=3.06, p<.0l. 

The second measure with which all the children were pretested 
was the Caldwell Preschool Inventory. Here significant diffe‘"ences 
were found between the experi:nental and control classes in the first 
replication (Table 3). This test was administered by the classroom 
teacher, a procedure widely followed with this instrument. While 
this does not usually create major problems, the teacher of the control 
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TABLE 1 



DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF POPULATION 





1 {N 


Experimental 
=15) 2 (N 


= 12) 


1 1 


Control 
(N=15) 2 1 


!N=12) 


Respondent 


#I 


#2 


#1 


#2 


#1 


#2 


V 


#2 


Parent 


14 


5 


9 


8 


11 


9 


12 


5 


Grandparent 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Aunt, Uncle 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


1 


Q 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


No Response 


0 


7 


3 


4 


0 


3 


0 


7 


Race 


















Anglo 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


Negro 


12 


6 


2 


1 


13 


10 


2 


0 


Mexican-American 


2 


2 


7 


7 


2 


2 


6 


3 


No Response 


0 


7 


3 


4 


0 


3 


0 


7 


Sex 


















Male 


1 


6 


1 


7 


3 


7 


0 


0 


Fema 1 e 


14 


2 


8 


1 


12 


5 


12 


5 


No Response 


0 


/ 


3 


4 


0 


3 


c 


7 


Age Group 


















20-29 


8 


2 


2 


0 


5 


3 


9 


3 


30-39 


3 


3 


4 


3 


8 


6 


2 


2 


40-49 


3 


2 


2 


4 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Over 49 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


No Response 


0 


7 


4 


5 


0 


3 


0 


7 


Highest Grade Completed 


















Did Not Finish Grade School 


1 


4 


0 


0 


4 


4 


0 


0 


Did Not Finish High School 


4 


1 


) 


0 


2 


2 


2 


3 


High School Graduate 


8 


2 


?. 


1 


/ 


4 


7 


1 


College 


2 


1 


0 


1 


2 


ry 

L 


1 


0 


No Response 


0 


7 


9 


10 


0 


3 


2 


8 


Language Spoken 


















Standard English 


14 


7 


4 


3 


14 


n 


10 


4 


Mexican Spanish 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Cuban or Puerto Rican Spanish ' 


i ^ 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Bilingual 


1 0 


1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


No Response 


1 0 


7 


3 


4 


0 


3 


0 


7 


Socioeconomic Level 


1 
















Middle 


t 1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Low 


1 


8 


9 


7 


14 


11 


12 


3 


No Response 


1 0 
1 


7 


3 


4 


0 


3 


0 


7 




10 

II 



TABLE 1 (CONT.) 





Experimental 
1 (N=15), 2 {N-12) 


Control 
1 (N=15) 2 


(N=i2) 


Children with Preschool Experience 










1 


11 


7 


6 


8 


2-3 


3 


2 


9 


4 


4-6 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Children with Head Start 










Experience 










0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1-2 


13 


9 


10 


11 


3-4 


1 


0 


5 


1 


Children with Day Care Experience 










0 


11 


9 


13 


12 


1-2 j 


4 


0 


2 


0 


Children with Private Nursery | 










Experience 1 










0 1 


15 


9 


1 5 


12 


! 

Children with No Preschool i 


1 








Experience 1 


i 








0 > 


5 


0 


5 


1 


1-2 1 


8 


6 


1 


8 


3-4 : 


2 


0 


4 


3 


5-6 


0 


3 


4 


0 


7-8 i 


1 0 


0 


1 


0 


Older Children in Family j 










0 


9 


2 


3 


4 


1-2 


2 


4 


4 


6 


3-4 


' 3 


1 


2 


2 


5-6 


0 


2 


6 


0 


7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Younger Children in Family 










0 1 


: 8 


5 


10 


3 


1-2 ! 


! 7 


4 


5 


9 


Residence in Neighborhood ] 


1 








Under 1 year 


: 2 


2 


1 


0 


1 year to 3 years 


4 


0 


3 


1 


3 years to 5 years 


' 3 


3 


3 


1 


5 years to 7 years 


i 2 


0 


4 


3 


7 years to 10 years 


i 1 


1 


0 


2 


Over 10 years 


1 ^ 


2 


3 


0 


No Response 


1 “ 


1 


1 


5 




1 



h 



TABLE 1 (CONT.) 





I Experimental 1 

i 1 (N=15) 2 (N=12) 


Control 

1 (N=15) 2 (N=12) 


Language of Interview 
Standard English 


■ 14 


4 


15 


10 


Mexican Spanish 


1 


5 


0 


1 


Bi 1 i ngual 


0 


0 


0 


1 


In Joint Interview, Who Answered 


1 

i 








Most Questions 
Father 


i 

i 2 


1 


3 


1 


Mother 


6 


7 


5 


7 


No Response 


I 7 

j 


1 


7 


4 


Sex of Examiner 










Male 


7 


9 


6 


10 


Female 


! Q 


0 


9 


2 


Race of Examiner 










Anglo 


! 5 


0 


4 


2 


Negro 


; 3 


0 


5 


0 


Mexican-American (Bilingual) ' 


1 7 


9 


6 


10 


Race of Child in Study i 


1 








Anglo 


’ 1 


0 


0 


4 


^'egro 


12 


2 


13 


2 


Mexican-American 


2 


7 


2 


6 


Sex of Child in Study j 










Male 


8 


3 


7 


5 


Female 


7 


6 


8 


7 


Age of Child in Study 










4 years 


13 


8 


11 


10 


5 years 


2 


1 


4 


2 
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TABLE 2 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR MAJOR VARIABLES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL (N-I5) AND CONTROL (N=15) GROUPS 





Experimental 


Control 




M 


S.D. 


M 


S.D. 


1 . 


Pretest I.Q. (PPVT) 


04.5 


15.3 


86.6 


12.8 


2. 


Posttest I.Q. (PPVT) 


98. 9 


13.5 


91 .5 


16.8 


3. 


Pretest Caldwel 1 


36.5 


10.2 


42.2 


8.0 


4. 


Posttest Caldwell 


45.3 


9.3 


36.8 


8.0 


5. 


Self-Concept Test 
(Child Responses) 


26.4 


3.6 


25.2 


3.8 


6. 


Self-Concept Test 

{Parent Responses) 


28.5 


4.3 


30.9 


4.1 


7. 


Self-.Concept Test 

(Teacher Responses) 


25.8 


7.3 


31.3 


4.4 


8. 


Self-Concept Test 
(Teacher Ratings) 


1.5 


0.6 


1.5 


0.6 


9. 


# of Days Attended 


116.7 


7.3 


105.6 


20.2 


10. 


Parent Visits to Site 


42.7 


15.0 


' 10.6 


6.1 


n. 


Parent-Teacher Conferences 


1.4 


0.6 


0.9 


0.5 


12. 


Father + Mother at Meetings 


9.5 


8.1 


- 


- 



TABLE 3 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE ON PPVT AND CALDWELL MEAN SCORES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
(PRETEST SCORE AS COVARIATE) 



Measure 


Source 


df 


M.S. 


F 


PPVT 


Treatment 


1 


547.8 


3.27 




Error 


28 


167.5 




Caldwel 1 


Treatment 


1 


928.1 


18.62^ 




Error 


28 


49.8 





* ** 

P'.05; p<.OI. 
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class evidently felt highly ego-involved in the performance of the 
children and undoubtedly cued the children so that they attained 
unrealistically inflated scores. As a consequenc*^, on the po:*.ttest, 
which was administered by the regular research staff of the Center, 
these children's scores were considerably below those they had obtain- 
ed on the pretest. Since their postteist scores were also below those 
of the experimental group, the difference between the two groups was 
undoubtedly exaggerated. However, on the post scores alone, the t- 
test value of 2.93 indicates a significant difference at the .01 level. 

The average Caldwell pretest scores for the second experimental 
and control classes were 26.5, S.O. 8.6 and 25.6, S.D. 12.8, respective- 
ly, which was considerably below the performance of the children in the 
first replication. It should be noted that here all the Caldwell tests 
were administered by the staff of the Center, who were professionally 
trained testers, while those at the first replication were given by the 
teachers. Also, it must be remembered that many of the children in the 
second experiment did not have English as a first language. 

The third test used with all the children was the Situational Test 
of Competence. Since the development of this test is still in an experi- 
mental stage, no normative scores were available. However, the mean raw 
scores of the second experimental and control groups (26.1, S.D. 4.5 
and 27.3, S.D. 5.5, respectively) are consistent with those obtained by 
the first experimental and control classes (see Table 2). 

To test whether teacher ratings would be a meaningful basis for 
validating the Situational Test of Competence, all teachers were asked 
to select two children {one boy and one girl) whom . they believe to have 
the strongest positive feelings of competence and self worth, and the 
two who in their opinion felt least adequate. They were then asked to 
mark the test booklets as they expected the children would respond to 
the various items. Ideally, the teacher should have been asked to rate 
and fill out a booklet for each child in her class. However, it was 
felt that this would involve too much paperwork, which teachers find 
highly onerous. Thus, in the intercorrelation matrix (Table 4) all 
correlations with teacher ratings and teacher responses (variables 7 
and 8) involve only four pairs of comparisons. 

The attendance records for both children and parents were used 
as indirect measures of the effec" of the intervention. These data are 
also presented in Table 2, Because of the wide variation in the attend- 
ance of the children in the control group, the difference between the 
two groups is just below significance {t=2.00 where 2.13 would be at - 
the .05 level). Certainly there is a difference in the variability 
of attendance of the two groups: 7.3 vs. 20.2 indicating that the 

children in the experimental treatment, as a group, attended class far 
more consistently than those in the control. 

With reference to parent participation, those in the experimental 
group had significantly more parent-teacher conferences (t=2.50, p<.05); 
as well as paying many more visits to the class (t=7.64, p<.001). In 
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INTERCORRELATION MATRIX ON MAJOR VARIABLES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
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11. Parent-Teacher Conferences -06 -07 -21 05 -04 28 -94 -84 



spite of the treatment differences, the intercorrelation of the three 
attendance variables with other measures do not demonstrate any con- 
sistent or meaningful patterns. However, the intercorrelation matrix 
does present some interesting findings with reference to the self- 
competence test. There was a significant positive correlation between 
the child's performance on the PPVT and the teacher's rating of his 
self-competence. In the experimental group, the child's own evaluation 
of himself showed a negative correlation with both the Caldwell and the 
PPVT, whereas in the control group this relationship was low positive 
for the PPVT and low negative for the Caldwell. This seems to indicate 
that children who actually do well on the intelligence measure do not 
necessarily have a strong sense of self esteem or competence; on the 
contrary, there is more support for the hypothesis that the brighter 
children have less security about their own competence and ability to 
cope in either social or problem solving situations. 

It is also of interest that while for the experimental group there 
is a strong positive relationship between the parent's and the teacher's 
opinion as to how a particular child views himself, the opposite is true 
for the control group where there is an equally strong negative correla- 
tion for these variables. Evidently the group meetings brought the 
participating parents and teachers closer together in their attitudes 
toward \he children. Although further investigation is needed before 
any definitive Uatements can be made about what this instrument is 
measuring, on the whole it seems to indicate that either teacher and 
parent judginent of children's innermost feelings about themselves are 
highly suspect, or that even four-year-old children have already "psych- 
ed out" what adults value and have learned to present a fagade to dis- 
guise their true feelings. In other words, it is quite possible that 
the parents and teachers really do know the child, but thac the child 
doesn't know himself or is unwilling to present the truth about himself. 

With only four pairs .for the teacher responses and teacher ratings, 
correlations of .95 and .99 tre required for significance at the .05 
and .01 levels, respectively. Although only two correlations reached 
significance by these criteria, it is interesting to note the treat- 
ment differences in the correlations between parent responses (variable 6), 
teacher ratings (variable 7), and teacher responses (variable 8) with 
pav'ent visits to site (variable 10). For the experimental group, all 
these correlations are moderately positive; while the control group also 
has a moderately positive correlation between variables 6 and 10, there 
is a high negative correlation, approaching significance, between both 
7 and 10, and 8 and 10. For parent-teacher conferences (variable 11) the 
same relationships are found with the control group, but the experimental 
group shows negative correlations of 6 and 8 with 11 and no correlations 
of 7 with 11. These discrepancies are difficult to interpret, especially 
since there d«^e significant treatment differences on the means for both 
variables. 

Three major instruments were administered to the parents: the 

PEACH (Parent Expectations for Achievement of Children in Head Start), 
the PATHS (Parent Attitudes Towards Head Start), and How I Feel, a 
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measure of alienation. Scores on the PEACH for the total population of 
parents are presented in Table 5. The subscales on this test include 
items related to: 1) motor skills, 2 ) self-concept; 3) creativity, 

4) maturity, 5) socialization, 6) information, and 7) reasoning. The 
ratings were based on the following scale: 1 = very unimportant. 2 = 

unimportant, 3 = no opinion either way (no response), 4 = important, 
and 5 = very important. In the past, parents and teachers have indicated 
that these are not all considered equally important, with parents con- 
sistently placing higher value on academic skills than on social and inter 
personal development. This was not true with the present group of parents 
Relatively high value was placed on all types of learnings; on th^ average 
items in the social-emotional domain were given somewhat higher ratings 
(3.9 to 4.4) than those in the skill and cognitive areas (3.7 to 3.8). 

While there were no significant differences across subscales, there 
seems to be a consistent trend indicating that black parents place higher 
value on all types of learnings, compared to the Mexican-American group. 
However, this difference reaches significance only on the information 
subscale, where black mothers rate informational learning considerably 
higher in importance than do the non-Black mothers. 

Comparing the two replication groups, at the first site, where 
active parent participation was obtained, and where the majority of the 
population was Black, there also was a significantly higher degree of 
importance placed both on info'^mational learning and on the development 
of positive self-concept. Pre-post comparisons, carried out only at 
the first site, showed no significant changes for either the experimental 
or control groups. This may very well be due to the lack of sensitivity 
of the instrument, since there were many other objective indications that 
parents in the experimental group had become more actively involved with 
their children's education. 

Although there were generally signiiicant positive correlations 
among the various subtests on the TEACH (Tab">e 6), the correlation between 
the parent-teacher conferences variable and all individual subscales are 
consistently high-negative, reaching significance on three of the seven 
subscales . 

The relationships with other variables are spotty and thus diffi- 
cult to interpret. For the control group there were 28, and for the 
experimental group 35 possible correlations (four and five variables with 
the seven subscales, respectively). Of these there were only two signi- 
ficant £*s for each treatment group. The control group had two positive 
correlations (PPVT with socialization and Caldwell with self-concept) and 
the experimental group had one negative (Caldwell with self-concept) and 
one positive correlation (Caldwell with socialization). It may very well 
be that these four significant (.05 level) correlations, in such a large 
matrix, are simple statistical artifacts. 

The responses on the "How I Feel" interview support the subjective 
or anecdotal records. Wlnle the difference between means for the experi- 
mental and control classes, shown in Table 7, is not statistically 
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TABLE 5 



COMPARISON OF SELECTED GROUPS ON SUBSCALES OF 
PARENTS EXPECTATIONS FOR CHILDREN IN HEAD START (PEACH) 











PEACH SUBSCALES 






... 




1 


2 


3 


‘4 


5 


6 


7 


Number of Items 




9 


5 


■;6 


15 


11 


.12 


12 


Average Rating^per Item 
Pretest (N=91) 


3.7 


3.9 


3.7 


4.2 


4.4 


: .3.7 


3.8 


Posttest (N=30) 




3.9 


4.0 


3.9 


4.2 


4.3 


4.0 


3.9 


Pretest Comparisons 


















Mothers 


Mean 


32.7 


19.9 


21.7 


63.4 


47.6 


44.1 


44.3 


(N=54) 


S.D. . 


6.8 


3.6 


4.8 


7.1 


5.1 


11.1 


8.6 


Fathers 


Mean 


33.3 


19.5 


22.1 


63.4 


48.1 


44.9 


46.0 


(h=37) 


SSDU. 


6.9 


3.6 


4.9 


7.2 


4.4 


n .5 


8.9 




t-test 


-0.4 


0.5 


-0.3 


0.0 


-0.5 


-0.3 


-0,9 


Site #1 


Mean 


33.6 


20.5 


22.3 


64.8 


48.8 


47.9 


45.3 


(N=43) 


S.O. 


6.2 


3.2 


4.8 


6.7 


4.3 


8.8 


8.5 


Site #2 


Mean 


32.4 


19.0 


21.5 


62.1 


46.9 


41.4 


44.7 


(N<-48) 


S.D. 


7.4 


3.8 


4.8 


7.3 


5.1 


12.2 


9.0 




t-test 


0.8 


* 

2.0 


0.8 


1.8 


1 9 


2.9 


o;4 


Black Fathers 


Mean 


32.9 


20.1 


21.2 


64.3 


48.1 


48.4 


45.6 


(N=14) 


S.D. 


5.9 


4.0 


5.3 


7.3 


3.9 


10.2 


8.7 


All Others 


Mean 


33.5 


19.2 


22.6 


62.8 


48.1 


42.8 


46.2 


(N=23) 


S.D. 


7.5 


3.4 


4.7 


7 ? 


4.8 


12.0 


9.3 




t-test 


-0.3 


0.7 


-0.8 


0.6 


- 0.0 


1.5 


-0.2 


Black Mothers 


Mean 


33.7 


20.7 


21.9 


65.0 


49.0 


47.2 


45. 1 


(N=26) 


S.D. 


6.4 


3.3 


4.8 


6.8 


4.6 


8.7 


8.7 


All Others 


Mean 


31.9 


19.1 


21.6 


62.0 


46.4 


41.3 


43.5 


(N=28) 


S.D. 


7.2 


3.7 


4.8 


7.3 


5.3 


12.4 


8.5 




t-test 


1.0 


1.7 


0.3 


1.5 


1.9 


2.0 


0.7 


Posttest Compa.risons 
^Sit'e #1 only) 


















Control 


Mean 


32.3 


20.5 


?3.5 


63.6 


47.2 


48.1 


46.6 


(N-15) - 


S.O. 


6.7 


3.0 


3.4 


5.2 


4.1 


5.4 


5.7 


Experiment*! 


Mean 


35.2 


19.8 


23.1 


62.9 


47.4 


47.9 


47.7 


(N=15)-l , 


S.D. 


4.1 


2.6 


2.9 


6.5 


5.4 


8.0 


6.8 




t-test 


-1 .5 


0.7 


0.3 


0.3 


-0.1 


0.1 


-0.5 



ERIC 

MMfflMliiTiikaii 



Rating of 5 indicates "Very Important;" 
* ■ ** 
p<.05; p<.01.' 
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1 indicates "Not Important." 



INTERCORRELATION MATRIX .FOR PEACH POSTTEST SCORES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL (N=I5) AND CONTROL (N=15) GROUPS 
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TABLE 0 



DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES. MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
ON ALIENATION SCALE® 



Scores 


Experimental 
1 (N=15) 2 (N=12) 


Total 


1 (N=15) 


Control 
2 (N=12) 


Total 


4-6 


4 


0 


4 


1 


2 


3 


7-8 


1 


3 


4 


3 


1 


4 


9-11 


4 


2 


6 


2 


4 


6 


12-14 


2 


6 


8 


3 


3 


6 


15-17 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


5 


18-20 


4 


1 


5 


3 


0 


3 


Mean 


11.7 


11.8 


11.7 


11.9 


10.6 


11.3 


S.D. 


5.9 


3.2 


2.4 


3.5 


4.3 


2.3 



TABLE 8 

COMPARISON OF PARENTS WHO SCORED IN TOP AND BOTTOM 33 % 
ON ALIENATION SCALE 



Group 



Low. Alienation 
(N=5) 

High Alienation 
(N=5) 



Alienation Visits to Attendance Post PPV.T 
Score Sites at Meetings of Children 



Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


5.4 


2.1 


51.4 


13.7 


15.0 


8.2 


107.4 


3.9 


18.6 


2.9 


31.6 


12.9 


4.4 


3.9 


86.2 


17.4 



t-!>8.20; p<.01 t=2.35; p<.05 t=2.60; p<.05 t“^2 65| p<.05 



®The scale used was an adaptation of the UCLA-ECRC Alienation Scale 
developed by Hansen, Kitano & Stern and called, for this study, 

"How I Feel." The modified scale had 30 items; high score indicates 
high alienation. 
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reliable, closer inspection of the data jd important differences be- 
tween the parents who si.ored in the top third and those in the botton, 
third on this alienation scale. The detailed record revealed that there 
'were several parents who attended very few group Meetings. This differ- 
ence in attendance of parents within the experimental group seemed to 
warrant an analysis which would relate changes in children's performance 
to the degree of participation and concomitant strengthened feelings of 
des tiny-control expressed by the parents on the '“How I Feel" instrument. 
Such an analysis seemed justified in that one can hardly speak of the 
effectiveness of a treatinent if the patient fails to take the medicine! 

Table 8 confirms that the significant differences in alienation 
scores are related to the number of visits to site and attendance at parent 
meetings. In addition, children of parents scoring low in alienation 
scored significantly higher on the PPVT than did the children of parents 
having high alienation scores. 

Turning now to the second parent measure, the Parent Attitudes 
Towards Head Start (PATHS) is designed to get at what parents know about 
the program and how they feel about the teacher and the effect of the 
program on their children. Parents are asked to indicate whether an 
item is 1) true and should be true, 2) not true but should be true, or 
3) not true and should not be true. Beliefs about the program include 
such items as: "Head Start gives me books and materials so I can teach 

my child at home," and "Head Start teachers ask parents to help them 
plan the daily program for the children." Beliefs about teachers 
include: "Head Start teachers are just as interested in my child as I 

am," and "Head Start teachers are more interested in school learning 
than how children behave in class." 

Using a chi-square test, there were no differences in the experi- 
mental and control classes on all of these except Item #8. Whereas for 
the control group here was no difference on the posttest responses, 
which continued to indicate that the parents did not receive materials 
to take [fome, the experimental group overwhelmingly reported that they 
were receiving instructional materials for teaching their children. 
Evidently the parent group neetings, which were the experimental treat- 
ment carried cut by tne research center, were perceived as being an 
integral part of the Head Start program. 

As indicated earlier, it was felt that an indirect way to measure 
the successful ness of the intervention would be in terms of the fre- 
quency of the parent participation in the Head Start program. Thus 
records of visits to sites and parent-teacher conferences were obtained 
for both control and experimental classes, and of attendance at group 
meetings for the experimental class. The first two of these so-called 
"unobtrusive" measures proved to be quite meaningless, since there was 
no way of determining what the teacher counted as a "/isit" or "confer- 
ence." In some cases it seeioed that every time the parent came to pick 
up her own child was counted as a visit, and if she asked how her child 
was doing, that constituted a conference! Thus although the data obtained 
are reported, the reliai'ility of this type of information is questionable. 
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Discussion 



Replication #1 



A review of the anecdotal records of the meetings, from orienta- 
tion to the final children's graduation party, presented in Appendix 
B, reveals a continuous increase in parents' awareness of their children, 
the children's response to this new perception, and the development of 
individual and group feelings of self-competence. 

Parental awareness of their children's behavior and of the princi- 
ples of child development in general occurred as a result of discussions 
ranging from the learning of the alphabet to the meaning of love. The 
following example reflects the nature of the learning process which 
occurred. During the first meetings, the parents were very bu.-y con- 
trolling their children. They constantly interfered with the children's 
play, claiming that there was too much noise. As discussions progressed, 
the parents began to realize that they were telling heir children to 
"behave" because they wanted them to be models of deportment and thus 
bring honor to their family. When they had been given greater insight 
into the meaning and importance of creative play, they began to enjoy 
and respect the behavior that they had up until then labeled silly and 
destructive. With a lessening of parental anxiety, the children became 
less demanding and increasingly self-motivated in their autonomous play. 

The growth in meaningful parent-child interaction was also exem- 
plified by comments such as "Before the meetings began, the family never 
said a word at the dinner table. Now we talk to each other. Laurie and 
I are friends." It should be noted that "talking" in this context result 
ed not only in more harmonious family relations, but in additional learn- 
ing experiences for the child. 

The parents' feelings of increased individual self-competence arose 
largely as a result of their success in assuming the teaching role in 
the utilization of the educational materials. During the first meeting 
the parents defined what they considered to be important for their chil- 
dren to learn in Head Start. They were concerned that their children 
learn to listen, develop a sense of curiosity, learn to count, know the 
alphabet, increase their attention span, etc. By the end of the sessions 
there was a feeling that most of these original concerns were being met. 
Their children had become more observant and the parents more creative in 
dealing with the possibilities for learning inherent in the environment. 

Another type of evidence of the effectiveness of the Intervention 
was that when the data collectors carried out their interviews, without 
knowing to which treatment group the parent belonged, they reported 
noticeable differences in the interviews. Certain parents were more 
anxious to discuss their children's performance ?nd progress, as well as 
other problems related to child rearing practices. Invariably, these 
parents were in the experimental treatment. 
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A greater feeling of competence developed in the group as a whole 
a result of the experience of sharing mutual problems and attempting 
to find solutions. The most dramatic example of this was the manner of 
handling a situation which arose at the Head-Start site. After receivf 
ing no response to their repeated complaints about these unsatisfactory 
conditions, the parents, on their own initiative and without any outside 
help, wrote and circulated a petition, obtained signatures, and then sub- 
mitted this petition to the head of the agency. The immediate reaction 
correcting the condition greatly reinforced their growing sense of power 
to control the educational environment for their children. This concrete 
demonstration of the v:riue of group action strengthened the parents* de~ 
sire to continue tiieir meetings even after the termination of the research 
project. 



Replication #2 



The lack of adequate parent participation and consequent early termi- 
nation of this replication was due to a variety of complex factors, the 
most significant of which was the group leader. Problems which arose 
under the original leaders had shown the necessity for having someone who 
could interpret the purposes of the study and yet be sensitive to the 
personal and social needs of the parents. With a non-Spanish speaker as 
group leader, there was the problem of carrying on a group Interaction 
through a translator. Unavoidably, the immediacy and impact of responses 
were diluted and the nuances of meaning were never fully conveyed. There 
was aKj a tendency for simultaneous conversations to occur while a pre- 
vious statement was being interpreted, thus fragmenting the qroup into 
several discrete discussions. It was even more unfortunate that the 
teacher at the site also spoke no Spanish and was thus unable to develop 
a clcse rapport with the non-English speaking parents. She was thus not 
at all influential in obtaining greater parent participation. 

Another problem faced at .his site was one which is net uncharacteris- 
tic of many sites in non-transient neighborhoods where many of the parents 
have hod several children attending Head Start over the years. Thus, the 
parents knew each other rather well and had fovmed strong feelings (both 
negative and positive) towards certain members. Some of the existing 
hostilities were important enough to keep several of the families from 
attending the group meetings. 

Finally, certain cultural traditions made it difficult for the women 
to go out at night to attend meetings without their husbands. Since most 
husbands either worked at night or considered the meetings to be "women's 
business,*^ this also contributed to poor attendance. 

All of the above offer iiiiportant insights into the problems inherent 
in obtaining parental involvement. It must be noted however, that even 
with these difficulties, several group meetings did result in meaningful 
interactions and learning experiences for the parents and project members. 
The few parents who came fairly regularly began to open up and discuss 



problems^ which brought them closer to each other and led to a greater 
awareness of their children's educational and emotional needs. 



Conclu'^ion 



There is no doubt but that the involvement of parents in their 
children's educational program at school and at home is highly critica*' 
in the child's development. Howeve^ ^ t seems to be equally clear that 
this is one of the most difficult fields of educational research. There 
are so many variables which are beyond the control of the experimenter 
that it takes either a very persistent or very foolish researcher to 
continue to work in this area. Perhaps the most rewarding finding is 
that parents who attend meetings do prove capable of helping their chil- 
dren. The big question is how to reach those parents who need it most, 
the alienated, the ones who feel hopeless and powerless to change their 
own destinies, the ones who over generations of unemployment and welfare 
have become either apathetic or militantly destructive. Recently, 

Dr. Edmund Gordon (1971), who was for several years actively involved 
in the national >esearch and evaluation program for Head Start, has 
expressed serious doubts as to the efficacy of intervention programs 
under the auspices of the primarily white establishment professional. 
His opinion today seems to be that such pregrams are implicitly takirg 
the position that the poverty parents are somewhat to blame, or are 
incompetent, and that this is what contributes to the*ir inferior posi- 
tion in the majority culture. He now takes che position that "this 
focus on the training of parents and services to their children still 
fails to consider the possibilities for improvement that might result 
from actual changes in the society's maltreatment of such populations. 
There is no attention given to what might result from changes in the 
actual status and conditions of life of poor families, what might 
result from the simple introduction of more money and better life 
conditions." 

This point of view is not inconsistent with that of many militant 
Black organizations, and now Brown or Chicano organizations, who want 
to exclude white professionals, particularly uni versity-based research- 
ers, from comrmmity programs. While this desire to provide their own 
solutions is certainly cc,nmendable, and Gordon points with deserved 
pride to the efforts of the Black Muslims and the Black Panthers, work- 
ing with "some of the most disorganized and damaged segments of the 
black community," it would be extremely wasteful not to utilize the 
knowledge and skiHs of professionals in providing some helpful princi- 
ples and guidelines for the education of parents and children. Gordon 
says that "nore effective programs of assistance are likely to come 
from among the people themselves." But this will not and cannot happen 
spontaneously. Some method must be found to actively involve the mem- 
bers of the poverty community in their own rehabilitation so that the 
desired self-determination can be ir,,. demented. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION^ 



1 . Physi cal -Psychol ogical Concerns 

a. Medical-dental 

b. Social agencies 

c» Psychological problems 

2 . Sex Education and Planned Parenthood 

3. Education: Developing Interest in Learning 

a. Meaning of test scores 

b. Importance of reading 

c. Siblings and relatives involvement 

d. How to motivate 

e. Materials to use at home 

f. Problem solving 

g. Curiosity 

h. Head Start phasing into public school 

4. Discrimination 

a. Housing 

b. Public schools 

c. Jobs 

5. Discipline 

a. Consistency 

b. Restrictive versus permissive 

6. Independence- Dependence 

7. Aggression 
a Physical 

b. Self-assertion 

8. Race Relations and Black Nationalism 

9. Motor Skil Is-Perceptual Skills 

10. Social Awareness-Self Awareness 

1 1 . Sel f Di rect i on 

12 . Creativity 




^This was the original outline; additional topics, such as religious 
differences, death, etc , were covered in the course of the meetings. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Week P rogram 

5 Mr. Triangle, Mr. Circle, and Mr. Square (story) 

Shapes 1 (marking booklet) 

6 Shapes 2 (marking booklet) 

Picture Reading i: Mr Monkey Goes to School (sentence 

modeling) 

7 Shapes 3 (marking booklet) 

Shapes 4 (marking booklet) 

Picture Reading 2 : Bobo Ta!->es a Bath (modeling prepositional 

constructions) 

8 Problem SoUing i: Negation 1 (marking booklet) 

Problem Solving 2 : Negation 2 (marking booklet) 

Problem Solving 3: Negation 3 (marking booklet) 

Home Environment Language; Building a Playhouse 1 (story) 

9 Numerals l (counting with squares) 

Problem Solving 4: Disjunctive Argument 1 (marking booklet) 

Problem Solving 5: Disjunctive Argument 2 (marking booklet) 

Home Environment Language: Building a Playhouse 2 (story) 

10 Numerals 2: How Many? (counting parts of body) 

Problem Solving 6: Sequencing 1 (ordering cards) 

Problem Solving 7: Sequencing 2 (marking booklet) 

Home Environment Language: Building a Playhouse 3 (story) 

11 Numerals 3: ; How Many and More Than (finger game) 

Numerals 4: How Many Fingers? (finger game) 

Numerals 5: Numeral Cards 1-5 

Problem Solving 8: Sequencing 3 (marking booklet) 

Home Environment Language: Building a Playhouse 4 (story) 

12 Home Environment Language 5 (marking booklet) 

Numerals 6: Simon Says (numeral cards, object cards) 

Numerals ?• Four Boys and Four Toys (counting story) 

Numerals 8: Numerals 1-5 (marking booklet) 

Shapes 5 (marking booklet) 

13 Numerals 9: F^^e Candies (counting story) 

Numerals lO: Nurrerais i-5 (marking booklet) 

Shapes 6 ^marking booklet) 

Problem Solving 9: Disjunctive Argument 3 (marking booklet) 

14 Numerals li: Numerals 1-5 (marking booklet) 

Numerals 12: Nume»^ais 1-5 (marking booklet) 

Letter Recognifor 1. Alphabet Song (alphabet board) 
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APPENDIX B 

Parent Group Meetings 
1969 - 1970 



12/11/69 



Perso^nn^ Presen t: Head Teacher, Assistant Teacher, Group Leader, 

Child Development Supervisor, Social Worker, 

Group Coordinator, Parent Aides, 15 parents. 

The first meeting opened with a presentation of the purpose of the study 
which was to involve the parents in a decision-making role with referenc 
to the education of their children. THe immediate reaction reflected a 
feeling of incompetence in this area. While only a few parents felt 
free to respond, those who did expressed unquestioning respect for the 
authority of the teacher and indicated that they didn't have the right 
to tell her what to do because they didn't have the education. A 
brief discussion of the many resources they have had to use in coping 
in their own lives, and in the rearing of their children from birth to 
school-enteri g age, gave them some confidence to express their views. 

An immediate concern, one which is almost invariably raised at meetings 
with parents, was the question of discipline. All the parents wanted 
their children to 'mind'' the teacher. The majority of the parents 
advocated corooral punishment and expected the teacher to administer 
spankings when children disobeyed. The teacher pointed out that thi:, 
was illegal, but that even if it weren't she did not favor this type 
of control. Also, many problems are settled by children among them- 
selves through mechanisms of acceptance and approval, and many of t\ e 
difficulties children have at home do not occur in the school setting. 

The teacher presented the position that misbehavior is a symptom of 
need on the part of the child, a need which is usually aggravated b\ 
punishment. This led to a discussion of the genesis of undesirable 
behavior and techniques for handling it. The parents agreed readily 
that most acting out was a bid for attention. The leader stressed tnr 
desirability of answering this need, which was a very normal one, by 
approving desirable behavior, praising the child for doing sometfunn 
mature and constructive, rather than yelling and screaming at him wf'rr 
he was misbehaving. Everyone agreed that it is much easier to accept c,-: 
ignore "good" behavior, and intervene and thus attend to the ^hlH 
only when he is doing something "bad." This type of selective' 
ing '-sually results in a decrease in the desirable behavior and 
increase in the undesirable behavior. The need to set aside specif**!: 
periods of time,^'^^^ only 15 minutes a day, to estab^sh a direct 
one-to-one relationship between parent and child was stressed. 



Although the meeting generated a great deal of enthusiasm, ibo ioruifr 
felt that unless the direction of c'le meetings was structuied in in- 
vance, with specific topics for meeting, they were apt lu t n 
into sii'iple ventilation sessions. While such meetings arr uf ino U 1 
value, they v/ould not serve the needs of the research study. 
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Since the Christmas holiday was coming up, no meeting was scheduled for 
several weeks. During this period, research assistants visited the 
parents and obtained responses on the Parents’ Attitudes Toward Head 
Start (PATHS), and Parents' Expectations for Achievement of Children 
in Head Start (PEACH). It was decided that the direction for the 
next meetings v/ould depend on the needs expressed through these 
protocols. 






1/6/70 

Personnel Present : Head Teacher, Group Leader, Group Coordinator, 

Parent Aides, 9 Parents. 

The questions on the PATHS were examined to provide a springboard to 
getting at parents' beliefs and attitudes about Head Start. Almost 
without exception, parents felt that Head Start was great and was do- 
ing wonderful things for their children. This was especially true of 
parents whose older children had gone through the program in previous 
years. When questions arose as to who made administrative and curric- 
ular decisions, and who should, there was a general tendency to back 
off. There was a feeling that they had neither the right nor the 
ability to take a leadership role. The only implicit criticism was 
expressed in item which asked whether teachers did, or should, 
send materials home for parents to use witii their children. The con- 
sensus favoring materials to take home indicated a fruitful line of 
procedure for future meetings. 

Discussion of the items on the PEACH also added some insights into 
the kinds of activities parents would value. Since materials to 
implement cognitive development, in which parents expressed a great 
deal of interest, would require some time to prepare, this meeting 
was spent in discussing behaviors in the affective or social-emotional 
area. Specific topics were concerned with developing the child's 
sense of responsibility for his own actions (as an alternative to 
"telling lies"), and teaching children how to accept and express anger 
in socially-appropriate ways. 

★ ★★★★★★★★★ 



1/13/70 

Pers onnel Present : Head Teacher, Assistant Teacher, Group Leader, 

Group Coordinator, Parent Aides, 3 Parents. 

In trying to decide what w" important for children to learn in Head 
Start, parents at the previous meeting had indicated that they could 
make more valid judgments about specific learnings if they knew what 
the child needed to know later on, when he goes to the "big school." 
There was also a feeling that while they could not make a constructive 




cor tribution to a global curriculum theory, they could talk about 
specific content areas. Thus the third meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of what specific things children need to learn in Head Start, 
and how to develop effective instructional procedures. 

Unanimously, parents agreed that the first thing children need to learn 
was to pay attention, that is, to listen to and follow directions. This 
led to a discussion of the need for developing an interest in learning, 
to be responsive to children's questions so as to encourage inquiry, 
and to be aware of periods of readiness for new learning. The frustra- 
tion one parent was having in her attempts to have her child develop 
sustained interest in any activity introduced some discussion on devel- 
opmental stages. Perhaps the child was not ready for the demands her 
parent was making. It was suggested by another member of the group 
that many parents push children so they can boast about them, and not 
really out of concern for the needs of the child. Another parent 
suggested that the mother should ask her child to invite a friend to 
come home with her after Head Start class. 

Again, the need to provide praise and encouragement was stressed, is 
well as the need to make the child feel that he is valued as a person. 
Returning to the question of specific curricular content, parents 
suggested that after children have demonstrated ability to follow direc- 
tions they are ready to learn the alphabet and numbers. To develop 
motivation for acquiring these skills, one parent told how he jsed 
billboards, signs, and printing on boxes of cereals to make his child 
aware of andinterested in the meaning conveyed in written symbols. 

The question of motivation to learn was scheduled for elaboration at 
the next meeting. 



********** 



1/20/70 

P erso n nel Present : Head Teacher, Group Leader, Group Coordinator, 

Parent Aides, 11 Parents, 

The meeting opened with the discussion of what parents expect children 
to learn in Head Start. Une parent noted that since the rhildreii we*‘c 
soon to start kindergarten it would be important for them to learn tr.e 
meaning of traffic signals. Giving them the responsibility for crossing 
streets will teach them to think for themselves, to become more aware 
of things about them, and to become independent. One parent reported 
that his child derived a great deal of pleasure from demonstrating each 
of his achievements in the process of attaining mastery in these areis 

Another suggestion made during this meeting was that children would 
feel more comfortable and secure at "big school" next year if they 
visit the kindergarten classroom, meet the teacher, and become faniilijr 
with the route between home and school. The teacher informed the par- 
ents that visits to five schools in the area were planned as a rcgui<i>' 
part of the Head Start program. These would take place as they approaOi- 
ed the end of tfie school year. 
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The question was raised as to whether gi/ing children freedom to cross 
streets would carry over to learning how to cope with dangerous situa- 
tinns at home. For example, the majority of parents considered the 
kitchen as a potentially hazardous place because of the presence of 
stove, knives, scissors, etc. The teacher pointed out that by describ- 
ing improper use of sharp implements, etc., parents might be putting 
ideas i^^to the child's head. Also, by trying to protect the child 
from hurdling himself he is often prevented from learning*, over-protec- 
tion leads to deoendency, so that the child is not prepared to operate 
on his ov/n at school. 

In the process of teaching the child to handle tools, other academic 
skills can be develope'^. One parent recounted how her child learned 
to add and subtract and relate parts to a whole in the process of 
acquiring the raotor skills involved in cutting an orange into edible 
segments. 

The teacher raised the question of whether parents thought children 
should be required to sit absolutely still and listen during story 
time. Some parents were unaware of the fact that children can acquire 
even more information if they are permitted to participate actively in 
the learning experience. For example, if when the teacher is reading 
a story the child volunteers relevant information from his own back- 
ground, or points to a picture and asks questions about it, this 
should not be discouraged. On the other hand, there is no guarantee 
that the child who sits quietly, apparently listening to the teacher, 
is actually comprehending and acquiring meaningful information. 

Another topic of conversation at this meeting was how mothers feel 
when they have to leave their children with caretakers because they 
must go to work. One mother expressed guilt that she was no longer 
able to cope with her children's increasing demands. While unaware 
of the contradict ion, she also expressed her hurt that her children 
seemed to be able to ret along without her. The other members of* 
the group suggested that it was the quality of the attention she 
gave her chiloren that mattered, not the amount. They also suggested 
that she would have a great deal more to bring into her home from her 
work experiences. 

In planning the logistics of the meetings, it had been decided to ask 
parents to bring their younger children to the meetings, rather than 
pay them to get baby sitters at home. This decision worked out very 
well. It was possible to observe parents interacting with their own 
children, and many parents were able to see some of the behaviors, and 
misbehaviors, which had been discussed. At the first few meetings, 
the grandmother of one of the children offered to serve as baby sitter; 
now the children were beginning to demonstrate the ability to operate 
autonomousoly , wii!i only occasional recourse to their parents. 
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1/27/70 

Personn el Pre sent ; Head Teacher, Group Leader, Group Coordinator, 
Parent Aides, 11 Parents. 

Emotional and interpersonal problems were still the major topics. 
Parents were encouraged to talk about the importance of maintaining an 
atmosphere of agreement and consistency In dealing with their children. 
The need to make an effort to show love, affection, and concern is so 
obvious that it Is often overlooked. This basic resource, mothering, 
is something that cannot be supplied by the teacher, no matter how good 
she is with the children. If there is a secure foundation, children 
will be better able to handle crisis situations such as parental argu- 
ments, illness, etc. 

School learning, although important. Isn't the only type of input 
children need; they have to know how to relate to others, peers and 
adults, and to be honest and natural in their expression of feelings. 
Again the subject of letting out anger was explored; one mother pro- 
vided the Insight that when she tries to conceal her anger, it only 
builds up and comes out In another situation which may be completely 
unrelated to the original cause. 

Many of the children in this population are involved in situations 
where there may be some confusion as to who Is the responsible adult. 

In one case the ciiild had been left with the grandmother for some 
time. Now the mother had returned, but the grandmother was dissatis- 
fied with the way the mother was handling the child. Fortunately, 
both mother and grandmother were coming to the meetings and they v/et 8 
able to discuss their different viewpoints on child-rearing. One of 
the important points raised was the fact that neither vas really con- 
sidering what was happening to the child. When their attention was 
ca'^led to the fact that the child was becoming confused, apprehensive, 
and dependent, the way was opened to a more conciliatory relationship. 

The mother who had complained about her child's Inability to maintain 
attention and effort for any extended period was happy to report that 
she had taken the suggestion of one of the parents and Invited one of 
her child's classmates home for an afternoon. It had been a very 
successful experiment since the children played together for a long 
time without the need for adult intervention. 

At this fifth meeting, materials were ready for parents to take home. 
The UCLA-ECRC trained teacher, who also served as Group Coordinator, 
was able to demonstrate the use of the materials with several of the 
children who were present. Since the topic of the materials was 
shapes, the master teacher suggested a variety of ways the concepts 
could be reinforced with household objects. Several mothers contribute 
some original Ideas. 

The instructional materials were very well received and showed promi';r 
of really helping parents develop specific concepts with their children 

A*******-** 
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2/3/70 

Personne l Present: Head Teacher, Group Leader, Group Coordinator, 

Parent Aides, 13 Parents. 

Whereas at previous meetings there was a good deal of stiffness and 
formality among the parents, with very little direct conversation or eye 
contact, there has been a gradual increase in rapport and pre-meeting 
socialisation. At this sixth meeting it was necessary for the group 
leader to announce that the meeting was about to begin. 

The children began to remind the parents of the meeting night; some 
children learned the days of the week and knew that Tuesday was the 
night they came to the Head Start class with their parents. They were 
very proud of this, and it created problems with the children whose 
parents were unv/illing, or unable to attend. Since a few fathers were 
also coming, some of the boys reported that they were going to get 
their fathers to come too. Also, the children wanted their parents to 
participate in the discussions, and one child criticized his parent 
because she had not said anything for the entire meeting. 

There were several reports of progress in interpersonal relationships 
at home. New questions raised related to how to explain death to a 
young child. This led to the question of different religious beliefs, 
and ended wUli a recognition of the need to combat prejudice and dis- 
crimination and fight for tolerance and understanding. 

In going over of the wavs Head Start helped their children, the 
parents u!« 'Mav’-nnijs p\'ising the excellence of thf: merlical- 
dental program. Not onlv vns the professional service good, but the 
teachers made n real effort is prepare children in advance as to what 

to expe''"'. . 

The presentation of the booKlcf materials was again very well received. 
In the demonstration, th'.* ild^^en responded readily to the quesHons 
and v;ere enthusiastic at tho prospect that they were going to have 
homev/ork just like older 'hildren. 

Although much progress had been made in the socialization of the 
parents, and all who attended were convinced of the value of the meet- 
ings, the sug;e~tion that each parent try to bring a parent who had 
not attended created a rrsat deal of embarrassment. After much 
rationalization and evasion, it turned out that these parents did not: 
readily visit o: ;* other, and that it would he unwlfe to attempt to 

press the idea, "o it drcpperl. However, a 

most reliable in her attendance at the meetings, and en t ■ - 

cipant in the discussions, was asked to take over tko t> of 

the social work aide who was not doing a very effect' e job e^ visii' 
ing the parents nd getting the ronalcitrant ones out to the meetiT^qs. 
This proved to i:e a very fortuitous move since witli the added incer, 
tive of the '^lodest salary sfie became a most ardent proselytizrr few 
the group meetings. 
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2/10/70 

Meeting cancelled because of floods caused by umsually heavy rains. 
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2/17/70 

Personnel Present : Head Teacher, Group Leader, Group Coordinator, 

Parent Aides, 13 Parents. 

The meeting opened with a report from both parents and children on the 
booklets v/hich had been sent home the previous week. The parents told 
of the interest and enthusiasm with which their whole families entered 
into games involving finding shapes in pockets, windows, balls, slices 
of pie, etc. The children went to the blackboard and demonst»^ated the 
various shapes they had learned. The new lessons v/ere presented. 

One of the mothers was concerned about the'fact that she was pregnant 
and didn't know how to explain the physiological changes which were 
soon to become very evident. The question was raised as to how much 
to tell a four-year-old child about the whole process of reproduction 
and birth. One mother suggested that the best answer was one which 
v/as simple and brief yet enough to satisfy the child. Many aspects 
of sex differences between boys and girls need to be presented in 
natural and wholesome ways since these children obviously become very 
sophisticated at an early age. This discussion somehow led to feel- 
ings about color. Most parents agreed th^t being of lighter color was 
important to them, and hence to their children. On the other hand, 
they noted that lighter skinned Negro children often meet with hostili- 
ty from their darker skinned peers. Parents related how angry and 
frustrated their children felt when they learned they were not whit?, 

A report on the experience of testers with the race identity items 
the Self-Competence Test got absolutely no overt reaction from the 
parents. The Group Coordinator pointed out that the way children 
feel about themselves has an important bearing on how they feel about 
the color of their skin. The main thing is for the child to have a 
sense of his own worth. Before a child can like himself, he ^'ust 
know who he is, and something about the history and culture of his 
people. The head teacher of this class has made an important contri- 
bution by taking her children on trips to museiums and libraries when 
appropriate exhibits were presented. 

The discussion on feelings about color led to the problems of chil- 
dren from mixed marriages. Children from mixed cultures shoijid 
taught to feel proud of their multiple heritage; they should fee] 
fortunate to have the opportunity to learn a second lanntJagr: if ihr/ 
are Mexican-American . 

\iO volunteers offered Co help activate all the parents; t i . 
there v;as visibile reluctance to become personally involved. 
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2/?4/70 

Personnel Present : Head Teacher, Group Leader, Group Coordinator, 

Parent Aides, 12 Parents. 

Tiie Group Coordinator talked about a research study at the University 
of Kansas, where the parents learned to be better teachers of their 
own children. The Group Leader asked tiie parents how they felt about 
the free atmosphere, where the mothers take turns working as volunteers. 
One parent reported that the unstructured envionment has encouraged 
her child to develop independence and self-reliance. Another mother 
was glad that this Head Start class gave her child freedom to explore 
and be on his own, racher than imposing rules and regimentation. The 
parents generally objected to the rigidity of the elementary school 
but felt that the freedom of the Head Start classroom would be inappro- 
priate for older children, especially where there is a large ratio 
of children to teacher. It takes an especially skillful teacher to 
recognize and deal with each child's needs, to direct his learning 
without forcing him into an incompatible mold. 

The experience with the instructional materials at home has given the 
parents a real appreciation for the value of praise and encouragement. 
They find that the children are modeling and internalizing the 
parents' expressions of approval. The parents have begun to realize, 
to their surprise, that they are really effective teachers. 

*****★**★* 



3/3/70 

Personnel Present : Head Teacher, Group Leader, Group Coordinator, 

Parent Aides, 13 Parents. 

At the previous week's meeting, when the selection behavior o^ the 
children on the race items of the Self-Competence scale had been 
broached, the parents had responded with almost complete impassivity. 
Evidently it had taken a little time for them to be able to bring 
their feelings out into the open. How one mother admitted that her 
son insisted that he was white. A somewhat heated discussion followed. 
Many of the parents do not sympathize with the black militancy, and 
feel that black-white differences are being over-emphasized. They do 
not want their children to use skin-color as a criterion for selecting 
friends. (This view may be in deference to the white Group Coordinator, 
whom they had all grown to respect and admire.) One mother stated that 
she objected to being identified as part of a Black group rather than 
as an individual person. It was also pointed out that conditions 
today are very different from when they went to school; Uiere is 
certainly far more integration during the years of early schooling. 

In tfie opposition camp, some parents felt tfiat there WfiS insufficient 
emphasis on building pride in being black. The use of 'Clack' and 
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''Chicano" instead of Negro or Mexican-American was examined in terms 
of the building of ethnic pride. In a sense, these descriptive terms 
say they are proud of what they are and of their history and tradition. 

Again a good part of the meeting was spent in demonstrating the use of 
the instructional materials. The parents were urged to go beyond the 
typed script, to apply the con:epts to everyday experiences, Ir. addi- 
tion to increased competence with the specific ideas, this type of 
extension makes children more observant of the events and objects around 
them, makes them more attentive arouses their curiosity, aids in prob- 
lem solving and in general broadens their horizons and makes it fun to 
learn. 
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3/10/70 

Per sonnel Present : Head Te xher. Group Leader, Group Coordinator, 

Parent Aides, 11 Parents, 

After filling out the itens on the "How I Feel," an instrument developed 
at ECRC for the measurement of alienation, several items of the inven- 
tory were discussed. This instrument proved to be an excellent opening 
v;edge to get at some important feelings; in future studies of this sort 
it might be wise to administer the measure at an earlier meeting. (The 
data analysis presented in the results section of the report indicated 
that the responses on this test proved to be a good discriminator of 
the types of changes which may be expected to occur in a parent-group 
experience. ) 
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3/17/70 

Personnel Present: Head Teacher, Group Leader, Group Coordinator, 

Parent Aides, 14 Parents, 

Parents expressed concern with the imminent termination of the parent 
study and wanted some v to continue their meetings. During the 
Easter vacation the Dire vOr of ECRC contacted a community group 
(Project M0VE--More Opportunity Via Education) and with the Group 
Coordinator attended a Project MOVE meeting. The neighborhood coordi- 
nator of the project was invited to attend the next parent session. 

kkkkkkkkkk 



3/24/70 

Easter Vacation. No meeting. 
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4/7/70i 4/14/70; 4/21/70; 4/28/70. 



Unlike the usual course of parent-group meetings, the enthusiasm and 
interest in the discussions and in the instructional materials con- 
tinued throughout the period of the study. As a matter of fact, one 
more meeting than had been scheduled was convened. This last meeting 
servM many purposes. It was in one sense a culmination and farewell; 
in another it was intended to overcome some of the resentment and hos- 
tility encenered In the teacher and parents of the second class at the 
site, which had been randomly designated as the control group. Since 
all the testing had been completed, this class was invited to the last 
meeting. 

The parents of the experimental class turned out iri full force (there 
were 16, more than at any previous meeting); the Head Start Coordinator 
and the Social Worker from the Delegate Agency, as well as the usual 
group meeting staff attended; and the Director of the Early Childhood 
Research Center also met with the group. And of course all the chil- 
dren of the experimental class parents were there; the control class 
parents did not feel comfortable enough to bring their children. 

It was a very gratifying and successful meeting; the appreciation of 
the group was expressed in the tangible form of a beautiful ceramic 
coffee pot for the Group Cordinator, who had supplied all the meetings 
with snacks for the children and coffee and cake for the parents. 
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